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India’s  Problems  as  a  Free  Nation 


BY  GRANT  S.  McCLELLAN 

ULTIMATE  freedom  for  India  has  appeared  in¬ 
evitable  for  many  decades.  Now,  when  indepen¬ 
dence  is  about  to  become  a  reality  and  400,000,000 
Indian  peoples  are  on  the  point  of  forming  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own,  the  world  wonders  how  in¬ 
ternal  political  adjustments  will  be  made,  and 
whether  India  will  remain  within  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  What  has  already  been  called  the  most 
momentous  experiment  in  government  in  the 
world’s  history  is  to  be  undertaken  at  a  moment  of 
extraordinary  tension  and  uncertainty.*  Britain’s 
foreign  policy  may  undergo  far-reaching  readjust¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  the  settlement,  and  India  is 
rent  with  explosive  differences  of  opinion,  which 
now  emerge,  more  than  ever,  in  stark  relief.  At 
the  same  time,  the  country  is  beset  by  one  of  the 
severest  famines  in  its  history.  The  violence,  which 
began  in  Calcutta  on  August  16,  when  Moslem  and 
Hindu  rioters  killed  thousands  of  persons  and  in¬ 
jured  many  more,  may  be  only  the  beginning 
of  conflict  between  India’s  political  factions  that 
will  continue  until  the  goal  of  full  freedom  and 
stability  is  reached. 

While  the  present  attempt  to  frame  an  Indian 
constitution  may  be  long  drawn  out,  the  Labor 
government  in  London  set  forth  the  plans  for  an 
independent,  federal  regime  in  India  on  May  16, 
1946.  Labor’s  wise  statesmanship  in  offering  un¬ 
fettered  independence  to  India  appears  to  have 
avoided  open  warfare  between  the  Indians  and  the 
British.  Whether  the  serious  clash  of  interests — 
mainly  economic,  but  also  religious  and  political — 
which  separate  Hindu  and  Moslem  can  be  com¬ 
posed  within  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  British 
Cabinet  for  a  federated  state  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  Britain’s  proposals  granting  great  autonomy 
to  varied  elements  in  India,  while  rejecting  the 
Moslems’  extreme  demand  for  separate  political 
states  or  Pakistan,  will  require  responsible  leader¬ 
ship  in  India  for  their  implementation. 

Both  major  political  groups,  the  Congress  party 

I.  See  speech  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wavell,  Viceroy  of  India, 
on  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals.  May  17,  1946  (reprinted  by 
British  Information  Services,  New  York,  May  18,  1946). 


and  the  Moslem  League,  accepted  the  plan  at  first; 
the  latter,  however,  subsequently  revoked  its  deci¬ 
sion.  On  August  12  the  Viceroy,  Viscount  Wavell, 
asked  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  President  of  the  Congress, 
to  form  an  interim  government.  By  that  date  all 
hope  that  the  Moslems  would  support  a  coalition 
regime  had  been  abandoned.  Mohammed  Ali 
Jinnah,  President  of  the  Moslem  League,  warned 
of  employing  direct  action  to  defy  Britain  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  violent  outbreaks  of  August  16 
began  on  the  day  that  the  League  called  for  a 
hartal  or  work  stoppage  to  protest  rejection  of  the 
Moslem  plan  for  Pakistan.  The  obstacles  the  Vice¬ 
roy  has  faced  in  setting  up  an  all-Indian  interim 
government  and  the  recent  riots  both  indicate  how 
hazardous  India’s  future  may  bc.“ 

LABOR  OFFERS  FULL  FREEDOM 

An  Indian  settlement  will  offer  positive  proof  of 
the  liberal  character  of  the  colonial  aims  of  the 
Labor  party,  which  for  a  generation  or  more  have 
been  Labor’s  principal  weapon  in  attacking  con¬ 
servative  governments.  But  Britain  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  toward  the  end  of  its  administration  in  India 
regardless  of  the  party  in  power.  The  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  India,  as  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Arab  world,  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  made  this  clear  in  his  statement  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  15,  1946,  when 
he  said:  “I  am  quite  certain  that  at  the  present  time 
the  tide  of  nationalism  is  running  very  fast  in 
India,  and  indeed,  all  over  Asia.”  Attlee  then 
pointed  out  that  the  national  idea  has  spread 
through  all  groups,  both  religious  and  political,  as 
well  as  the  army  and  civil  service.  It  was  this  speech 
by  the  Laborite  Prime  Minister  that  set  the  tone  of 
the  final  British-Indian  negotiations. 

Labor  members  and  Conservatives  gave  their 
support  to  Indian  aspirations  during  this  debate 
in  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  the  Cabinet  Mis- 

2.  For  a  selected  list  of  references  on  India,  see  M.  S.  Farley. 
“Books  on  India,"  Far  Eastern  Surrey,  January  30,  1946,  pp. 
25-26.  See  also  Raleigh  Parkin,  India  Today  (New  York,  John 
Day,  1945). 
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sion’s  departure  for  New  Delhi.  More  than  ever 
before,  Parliament  was  in  agreement  that  the  time 
had  come  to  sever  British  ties  with  the  country 
which  has  always  been  the  empire’s  richest  prize. 
There  was  agreement,  too,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  independence  was  being  offered  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms,  whether  India  chose  Com¬ 
monwealth  status  or  not.  Unanimity  on  this  point 
was  not  so  evident  during  the  debate  on  July  i8, 
however,  when  the  Cabinet  Mission  made  its  report 
to  the  House.  At  that  time  the  opposition  leaders 
criticized  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  other  Laborites 
for  having  gone  beyond  the  grant  of  Dominion 
status.* 

Since  it  has  fallen  to  a  Labor  government  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  change  in  British-Indian  relations,  the  final 
outcome  will  be  viewed  with  special  interest.  The 
Labor  party’s  colonial  policy,  its  concern  for  Brit¬ 
ain’s  economic  needs  abroad  and  its  success  in 
handling  foreign  affairs  are  all  on  trial.  The  first 
test  of  Labor’s  actions  on  India  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  British  government  follows 
the  precedents  established  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Even  if  India  remains  attached 
to  the  British  Crown — a  result  which  seems  highly 
improbable — Britain  will  be  shorn  of  all  political 
control.  But  the  question  arises:  Can  the  Attlee  gov¬ 
ernment  succeed,  amid  India’s  political  confusion, 
in  assuring  the  historic  British  guarantees  for 
minority  rights  before  it  withdraws  the  last  vestige 
of  authority?  The  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals, 
which  are  outlined  below,  attempt  to  answer  this 
question. 

Much  depends  on  how  the  Labrir  government  in¬ 
tends  to  deal  with  Indian-British  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations.  In  this  regard  the  London  Cab¬ 
inet  faces  its  second  great  test  on  India.  Economic 
ties  between  the  two  countries  must  inevitably 
change  as  an  independent  India  reorganizes  its 
economy.  In  a  land  faced  with  periodic  famine, 
disease  and  ever-growing  population,  economic 
problems  may  soon  loom  more  important  than 
party  rifts,  which  in  recent  years  have  played  a 
great  part  in  delaying  political  independence.  Brit¬ 
ain’s  future  trade  prospects  are  so  important  to  its 
role  as  a  great  power  that  an  accord  about  present 
intergovernment  obligations  will  loom  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  negotiations  of  a  final  treaty  for 
India’s  freedom.  During  the  war  British  purchases 
in  the  Indian  market  were  extremely  heavy,  and 
both  public  and  private  assets  were  liquidated  in 
large  instalments  in  India  to  finance  the  British 
war  effort.  This  disinvestment  was  underway  be- 

3.  See  British  Speeches  of  the  Day,  April  1946,  pp.  21^-22; 
and  The  Times  (London),  July  19,  1946. 


fore  World  War  II,  and  a  debt,  amounting  to  about 
five  billion  dollars,  now  runs  in  India’s  favor.  A 
large  part  of  Britain’s  current  overseas  indebtedness 
is  owed  to  India;  and  the  eventual  funding  of  the 
Indian  credits  raises  problems  that  immediately 
suggest  what  far-reaching  consequences  will  follow 
the  Indian-British  attempt  to  strike  a  bargain.  Can 
India  become  free  without  sacrifices  which  neither 
country  will  undertake  at  the  moment?  Whatever 
may  be  the  final  disposition  of  London’s  current 
financial  debt  to  India,  its  existence  gives  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  character  to  the  end  of  British  sovereignty 
there  than  could  have  been  anticipated  before  the 
war. 

Labor’s  third  test  in  India  relates  to  British  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  general.  How  will  departure  from 
India  alter  Britain’s  relative  strength  among  the 
Big  Three?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  of 
great  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regarding  Britain  as  a  major  power  in 
the  Far  East,  a  role  largely  due  to  its  imperial  hold 
on  India.  Should  India  decide  against  continuation 
of  any  bond  with  the  Commonwealth,  Britain’s 
role  in  Asia  will  undergo  a  profound  change.  Its 
interests  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  Malaya  and  the  Do¬ 
minions  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  will  en¬ 
dure;  and  Britain  will  remain  a  participant  in  most 
security  arrangements  in  the  Pacific  regions.  But 
while  Britain  must  reconstruct  its  long-term  foreign 
policy  in  this  area,  India  turns  to  the  immediate 
task  of  writing  a  constitution  and  launching  its 
new  government. 

CABINET  MISSION’S  PROPOSALS 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  World 
War  I  to  evolve  plans  for  India’s  independence.  Yet 
there  never  has  been  complete  assurance  that  the 
last  series  of  conferences  on  this  subject  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Indian  leaders  remained  skeptical  until  the 
Parliamentary  debate  of  March  15,  1946,  referred 
to  above,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  three  Cabinet 
Ministers.  Under  the  wartime  Churchill  coalition 
government,  India  had  been  tendered  its  indepen¬ 
dence  once  the  war  was  over.  But  the  Cripps  Mis¬ 
sion  which  took  this  message  to  New  Delhi  in 
March  1942  was  unable  to  set  a  date  for  British 
withdrawal.  Other  considerations  arising  out  of 
war  conditions  also  caused  the  breakdown  of  nego¬ 
tiations  at  that  time.  Indian  leaders  felt  the  offer 
was  vague,  and  that,  at  most.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
proposed  Dominion  status  as  a  preliminary  step  to¬ 
ward  full  independence.^ 

In  the  Indian  view,  the  same  vagueness  has  char- 

4.  For  analysis  of  the  Cripps  plans,  see  Reginald  Coupland, 
The  Cripps  Mission  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942). 
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acterized  other  offers,  including  the  Amery-Wavell 
efforts  at  settlement  from  June  1945  until  March 
of  this  year.  Although  Indian  spokesmen  refused 
to  give  full  credence  to  the  statement  made  on  June 
14,  1945  by  the  former  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Leopold  S.  Amery,  the  coalition  Cabinet  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  it  to  unconditional  freedom  in  these 
words:  “no  limit  is  set  to  India’s  freedom  to  decide 
for  herself  her  own  destiny,  whether  as  a  free  mem¬ 
ber  and  partner  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  or 
even  without  it.  .  .  .’’’  In  accordance  with  this  pol¬ 
icy,  Viscount  Wavell  prepared  for  provincial  elec¬ 
tions,  to  be  held  prior  to  the  summer  of  1946,  before 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Labor  party  won  the  general  election  in 
Britain  in  July,  and  Wavell  remained  at  the 
V’^iceroy’s  post  to  participate  with  the  new  Cabinet 
Mission  in  this  last  series  of  discussions.  The  Cab¬ 
inet  Mission,  headed  by  the  Labor  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence,  included 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  A.  V.  Alexander,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  They  met  at  Simla  and  New  Delhi 
with  the  chief  Indian  leaders,  among  others,  the 
following:  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  the  well-known 
spiritual  head  of  India’s  millions;  Mohammed  Ali 
Jinnah,  President  of  the  Moslem  League;  and  Mau- 
lana  A.  K.  Azad  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
then  President  and  President-elect  of  the  Congress 
party. 

At  Simla  it  was  understood  that  the  Cabinet 
Mission  was  determined  to  conclude  a  final  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  London  emissaries  made  it  plain  that 
the  choice  of  future  status  lay  with  India  itself.  Dis¬ 
agreement  about  the  unitary  nature  of  the  new 
regime,  however,  brought  the  Simla  talks  to  an  end. 
The  Moslem  League  remained  adamant  on  its  ex¬ 
treme  position  that  it  would  join  in  constituting 
a  provisional  government  only  if  the  principle  of 
complete  Moslem  separation  for  the  new  India  were 
conceded  in  advance.  This  insistence  on  two  dis¬ 
tinct  Indias — Pakistan  and  Hindustan — was  met  by 
the  Congress  party’s  refusal  to  proceed  further  if  a 
disunited  India  were  to  result. 

The  Simla-New  Delhi  meetings  lasted  from  May 
5  to  May  14,  when  announcement  was  made  that 
the  talks  had  broken  down.**  But  it  was  soon  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  conversations  had  ended  in  partial 
failure  only.  For  they  did  succeed  in  narrowing  the 
gap  between  the  ideas  of  the  Congress  party  and 
the  Moslem  League  about  the  future  Indian  consti- 

5.  See  British  Speeches  of  the  Day,  cited,  July  1945,  pp.  430-3^. 

6.  See  Correspondence  and  Documents  connected  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  between  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Vice¬ 
roy  and  Representatives  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League, 
May  1^46  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office),  Cmd.  6829. 


tution.’  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  the 
Cabinet  Mission  again  assumed  the  initiative,  as  it 
had  done  in  going  to  India,  thus  avoiding  what 
might  have  proved  another  lengthy  stalemate  such 
as  has  so  often  followed  British-Indian — or  in  this 
case  purely  Indian — deadlocks.  On  May  16,  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  Delhi,  the  White  Paper  was  released 
— a  blueprint  for  India’s  new  constitution.^ 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

The  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals  break  new 
ground  in  that  the  Attlee  Ministry  has  gone  beyond 
the  previous  commitments  of  the  coalition  govern¬ 
ment,  making  it  clear,  both  in  fact  and  in  word, 
that  India’s  freedom  is  to  be  full  and  unrestricted. 
The  offer  of  independence  is  unlimited;  the  White 
Paper  quotes  Prime  Minister  Attlee’s  speech  of 
March  15  as  follows:  “My  colleagues  are  going  to 
India  with  the  intention  of  using  their  utmost  en¬ 
deavors  to  help  her  to  attain  her  freedom  as  speed¬ 
ily  and  fully  as  possible.  What  form  of  government 
is  to  replace  the  present  regime  is  for  India  to  de¬ 
cide;  ...  I  hope  that  the  Indian  people  may  elect 
to  remain  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  .  .  . 
But  if  she  does  so  elect,  it  must  be  by  her  own  free 
will.  ...  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  elects  for  in¬ 
dependence,  in  our  view  she  has  a  right  to  do  so.” 

The  White  Paper  also  clearly  sets  out  certain 
prerequisites  for  a  unified  federal  state.  Since  it  has 
been  necessary  to  form  an  interim  government  and 
prepare  for  a  constituent  assembly  to  write  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  proposals  set  a  deadline  for  freedom, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  Viceroy  immediately 
undertook  these  tasks.  The  conditions  on  which 
India’s  constitution  are  to  be  built  form  the  long¬ 
term  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  These  plans 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  left  after  the  Simla  meet¬ 
ings.  Interim  government  provisions  of  the  new 
blueprint  have  since  aroused  controversy;  as  ex¬ 
plained  below,  however,  the  Viceroy  has  persisted 
in  his  efforts  to  set  the  stage  for  a  constitutional 
convention  and  establish  a  government  to  act  in  the 
intervening  period. 

Limited  Federation.  The  chief  provisions  of  the 
White  Paper,  so  far  as  long-term  plans  are  con¬ 
cerned,  indicate  that  the  future  Indian  state  is  to 
have  three  main  government  levels  —  a  federal 
union,  provincial  groups  or  regional  blocs,  and  in¬ 
dividual  provinces  or  states.  The  White  Paper  does 

7.  See  Statement  by  the  Mission  dated  2%th  May  in  reply  to 
Pronouncements  by  the  Indian  Parties  and  Memorandum  by  the 
Mission  on  States’  Treaties  and  Paramountcy,  Cmil.  6835;  and 
Correspondence  with  the  Congress  Party  and  the  Muslim  League, 
Cmd.  6861. 

8.  See  Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy,  Cmd.  6821. 
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not  deal  with  purely  local  arrangements.  The 
Union  of  all  British-Indian  provinces  and  Indian 
principalities,  however,  is  to  be  a  limited  federation. 
Except  for  matters  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  de¬ 
fense,  and  communications,  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  financial  powers  pertaining  to  these  functions, 
all  residuary  powers  shall  be  vested  in  states  or 
provinces  below  the  federal  tier.  An  executive  and 
a  legislature  are  also  proposed  for  the  Union. 
Major  questions  of  communal  importance  in  the 
legislature  shall  be  decided  by  a  straight  majority 
of  the  representatives  present  and  voting,  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  the  Moslem  and  Hindu  parties, 
present  and  voting.  At  the  same  time,  the  Indian 
princely  states  are  to  be  geared  into  the  new  federa¬ 
tion  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  provinces,  those  powers 
not  ceded  to  the  Union  will  be  reserved  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  lower-ranking  government  authorities. 

Provincial-Group  Autonomy.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  federal,  united  regime,  the  White 
Paper  also  directs  that  provinces  or  states  of  the 
Union  shall  set  up  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  They  shall  be  free,  moreover,  to  unite  in 
groups  of  states  or  regional  governments  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  legislative  bodies  of  their  own.  The 
probable  groupings  are  discussed  below.  Each  re¬ 
gional  bloc  will  be  free  to  determine  what  powers 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  individual  provinces  and 
the  regions.  The  White  Paper  also  points  out:  “As 
soon  as  the  new  constitutional  arrangements  have 
come  into  operation  it  shall  be  open  to  any  prov¬ 
ince  to  elect  to  tome  out  of  any  group  in  which  it 
has  been  placed.  Such  a  decision  shall  be  taken  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Province  after  the  first  general 
election  under  the  new  constitution.”  Both  the 
Union  and  group  constitutions  may  be  reviewed 
after  ten  years,  and  at  ten-year  intervals  from  that 
date,  if  by  majority  vote  the  legislative  assembly  of 
any  province  so  decides. 

Unity — Not  Pakistan.  By  these  provisions  the 
British  have  fifst  attempted  to  resolve  the  long¬ 
standing  dispute  over  Pakistan,  providing  instead 
of  two  Indias  the  basis  for  a  single  state,  which  will 
bring  predominantly  Moslem  provinces  into  union 
with  Hindu  areas.  Many  stipulations,  secondly,  are 
an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Moslem 
minorities.  Thus  the  proposal  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  can  deal  with  few  economic  affairs,  aside 
from  communications,  was  necessary,  for  many 
Moslems  fear  Hindu  economic  domination.  Voting 
arrangements  in  the  federal  legislature  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  regional  blocs  are  also  intended  to  allay 
Moslem  apprehensions  of  Hindu  ovcrlordship.  The 
unity  features  of  the  new  plans  arc  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  Congress  party,  which  has  always 


sought  to  bring  India  under  one  undivided  sover¬ 
eignty. 

Although  rejection  of  Pakistan  appears  on  the 
surface  to  negate  Britain’s  previous  determination 
fully  to  protect  minorities,  the  White  Paper  points 
out  weighty  considerations  which  led  to  this  deci¬ 
sion.  Pakistan  envisaged  at  least  two  separate  Mos¬ 
lem  states,  on  the  northwestern  and  northeastern 
frontiers,  more  than  600  miles  apart.  Largely  for 
reasons  of  coordinating  transport  and  defense,  the 
British  Cabinet  Mission  was  impelled  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  unified  country.  Both  the  northwestern 
and  northeastern  borders  are  especially  vulnerable, 
and  as  the  White  Paper  states,  “for  successful  de¬ 
fense  in  depth  the  area  of  Pakistan  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient.”  Creation  of  totally  separate  Moslem 
areas,  moreover,  would  have  overlooked  the  large 
non-Moslem  population  in  the  Pakistan  territories. 
The  White  Paper  gives  the  non-Moslem  population 
in  the  northwest  at  38  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in 
the  northeast  at  48  per  cent;  thus  Pakistan  would 
hardly  have  solved  communal  problems. 

As  a  compromise  solution  of  the  Pakistan  issue, 
the  British  conditions  compare  favorably  with  the 
federation  schemes  adopted  in  the  British  Domin¬ 
ions  when  central  government  from  London  was 
relinquished.  Whereas  British  political  institutions 
at  home  have  long  evolved  toward  unitary  admin¬ 
istration,  theories  of  centralized  government  have, 
for  the  most  part,  given  way  to  those  of  federation 
in  the  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  New  Zealand  at  first  experimented  with 
federalism  but  has  since  become  a  unitary  state 
much  like  the  mother  country.  In  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  federal  systems,  however,  Domin¬ 
ion  governments  have  all  powers  not  ceded  speci¬ 
fically  to  provincial  authorities.  In  both  countries, 
within  the  last  year,  extensive  tax  powers,  here¬ 
tofore  held  by  the  provinces  or  states,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  federal  governments.  In  time, 
similar  changes  will  doubtless  be  needed  in  the 
Indian  Union.  By  instituting  a  federal  regime  in 
India,  Britain  is  trying  to  achieve  many  of  the  same 
guarantees  for  minority  groups  that  were  granted 
to  French-Canadians  in  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867.  Through  this  Act  Canada  gained  Do¬ 
minion  rank,  and  French-speaking  Canadians  have 
since  cherished  the  many  provisions  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  bill  preventing  Dominion  interference  with 
local  administration.  The  Union  Act  of  1909, 
which  transformed  South  Africa  into  a  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  likewise  laid  a  basis 
for  minority  guarantees,  although  here  the  federal 
scheme  is  more  centralized  than  in  Canada;  and 
because  of  racial  differences  among  South  Africans, 
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their  history  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  over 
individual  rights. 

While  the  task  of  providing  safeguards  for 
minorities  in  Canada  or  even  South  Africa  pales 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  complex¬ 
ities  which  must  be  met  in  India,  nonetheless  the 
Cabinet  Mission’s  efforts  may  be  viewed  as  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  colonial  theory  which  has 
evolved  in  Britain  during  the  last  century.  Through 
a  slow  process  the  British  empire  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  part  into  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
But  states  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  like 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent.  South  Africa,  are  countries  inhabited  pre¬ 
dominantly  by  white  European  or  English-speaking 
stock.  The  theories  underlying  British  colonial 
thinking,  therefore,  meet  an  acid  test  as  India  ap¬ 
proaches  the  period  when  it  will  make  its  choice 
about  Dominion  status.  If  India  does  not  choose 
Commonwealth  membership,  British  colonial  pol¬ 
icy  will  have  been  vindicated  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  placed  greater  emphasis  on  self-government  and 
independent  action  than  on  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
as  the  bond  of  Commonwealth  unity.^ 

Problems  of  Federalism.  Many  criticisms  can  be 
made  of  these  long-term  plans  as  presented  by  the 
British  White  Paper  of  May  16,  1946.  A  host  of 
questions  will  arise  in  due  course  about  possible 
regional  blocs;  and  other  minority  groups  besides 
Moslems  may  in  time  desire  greater  protection  than 
now  appears  open  to  them  under  the  current, 
skeleton-like  arrangements.  There  is  no  indication 
of  what  form  governments  will  take  in  the  princely 
states,  although  it  is  doubtful  that  autocratic  re¬ 
gimes  can  continue  there  if  democracy  develops 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Union.  In  practice,  leg¬ 
islation  may  be  gready  impeded  in  both  regional 
and  Union  assemblies  by  voting  prescriptions;  and 
it  must  be  noted  that  a  precise  definition  of  “com¬ 
munal  issues”  will  be  essential  if  future  Hindu- 
Moslem  deadlocks  are  to  be  avoided.  It  will  be  most 
difficult,  moreover,  to  constitute  any  workable  ex¬ 
ecutive  branches  if  major  parties  can  successfully 
hinder  action  due  to  the  voting  checks  now  pro¬ 
vided. 

Since  provincial  autonomy  extends  to  all  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  except  communications,  the  federal 
regime  may  be  crippled,  for  example,  in  combating 
famine  on  a  national  scale.  In  the  more  distant 
future  dangers  may  arise  if  the  federal  government 
is  unable  to  deal  with  customs  barriers  that  may 
be  erected  between  the  provinces.  Proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  finance  may  be  held  up  by 

9.  See  VV.  K.  Hancock,  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Af¬ 
fairs  (New  Vork,  Oxford  University  Press,  1937),  ‘‘Problems  of 
Nationality,”  Vol.  I,  particularly  Chapter  IV,  pp.  166-249. 
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lack  of  national  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  area. 
At  a  minimum,  a  common  currency  would  appear 
necessary;  and  water  power  and  irrigation,  much 
needed  in  India,  can  hardly  be  expanded  if  con¬ 
fined  to  given  localities.  Perhaps  only  by  enlarging 
federal  power  over  communications  can  some  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  present  British  proposals  be  rectified. 
Such  changes,  however,  Indians  must  decide  for 
themselves. 

India’s  complex  problems,  which  the  new  plans 
are  designed  to  cover,  are  far  greater  than  those 
which  existed  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Republic.  Checks  and  balances  for 
the  new  Indian  constitution  are  even  more  cumber¬ 
some  than  those  of  the  United  States  government. 
Perhaps  the  parallel  is  even  closer  between  the 
regime  now  contemplated  for  India  and  the  loose 
alliance  of  the  American  colonics  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  In  any  case,  the  newly  designed 
limited  federation  proposed  for  India  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  original  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  where  all  powers  not  granted  to  the 
central  government  were  reserved  to  the  states. 
Over  seventy  years  after  the  American  Republic 
was  established,  civil  war  occurred  before  the  union 
was  consolidated.  India’s  efforts  to  achieve  a  united 
state  may  meet  with  comparable  difficulties.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  historic  American  contest  over  states’ 
rights  will  find  its  parallels  in  India’s  future  devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  probable  that  this  country’s  experience 
in  extending  federal  legislation  in  the  interstate 
commerce  field  will  be  followed  in  order  to  take 
care  of  national  economic  affairs.  Just  as  the  United 
States  has  done  this  while  retaining  much  of  the 
theory  of  states’  rights,  India  may  do  so  while  pre¬ 
serving  Moslem-Hindu  autonomy. 

STEPS  TOWARD  FREEDOM 

The  Interim  Government.  Intermediate  steps 
leading  to  full  self-government  were  also  suggested 
by  the  British  White  Paper.  The  Cabinet  Mission 
proposed  that  the  Viceroy’s  Council  be  re-formed 
as  an  all-Indian  body,  to  include  representatives  of 
the  main  political  elements  in  the  country.  But  the 
Viceroy  was  unable  to  obtain  agreement  for  an  all- 
Indian  government,  although  the  wartime  Coun¬ 
cil  resigned  after  the  Simla  talks,  and  Viscount 
Wavell  tried  until  the  end  of  June  to  form  a  new 
administration.  The  personnel  of  a  “caretaker” 
Council,  made  up  entirely  of  members  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Civil  Service,  was  then  announced  on  June  29. 
Negotiations  have  since  continued  about  forming 
another,  more  popular,  representative  Council. 

When  on  August  12  the  Viceroy  requested  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  of  the  Oingress  party  to  form  a  new 
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■  interim  government,  regardless  of  Moslem  wishes, 

I  Britain  took  a  bold  step  to  set  the  constitution¬ 
making  machinery  in  motion.  The  League  was 
never  wholehearted  in  its  support  for  the  interim 
government  plans,  for  the  Congress  wished  to 
nominate  not  only  Hindu  Councilors,  but  also 
Moslem  Congress  representatives.  The  League  did 
t  not,  at  first,  reject  the  interim  suggestions.  But  the 
Congress  did  so  because  it  feared  that  the  Viceroy’s 
desire  for  League-Congress  parity  on  the  interim 
Council  might  still  make  it  possible  for  the  Mos¬ 
lems  to  seek  their  goal  of  Pakistan. 

i  Uncertain  Indian  Response.  With  minor  excep¬ 
tions,  Indian  response  to  the  new  offer  was  at  the 
outset  generally  favorable.  The  Indian  Princes,  or- 
r  ganized  in  a  Chamber  of  Princes,  voted  affirmative¬ 
ly  on  the  White  Paper  on  June  7.*°  Among  the  first 
I  objectors  to  the  British  offer  were  Jai  Prakash,  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Congress  Socialist  party,  and  P.  C.  Joshi, 
i  head  of  the  Indian  Communist  party.  India’s  re¬ 
nowned  leader,  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  first  com¬ 
mended  them  but  later  withdrew  his  full  accord.'^ 
i  What  is  most  important  about  Gandhi’s  initial  re¬ 
action  to  the  White  Paper  was  his  belief  that  for 
^  the  first  time  Britain’s  sincerity  could  be  counted 
^  on.  His  statement  at  the  outset  that  the  Cabinet 
plans  warranted  Indian  consideration  led  many  of 
his  followers  to  give  them  their  assent.  And  the  ap- 
I  proval  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  newly  elected 
-  President  of  the  Congress  party,  may  be  interpreted 
^  as  proof  of  genuine  Hindu  acceptance. 

I  The  Congress  party,  after  much  delay,  expressed 
-  its  endorsement  of  the  long-term  plans  on  June  25. 
F  The  Moslem  League  had  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
E  their  favor  on  June  6.  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  lead¬ 
ing  Moslem,  noted  several  reservations  but  indi- 
I  cated  that  the  British  offer  did  not  necessarily  ex- 

I  dude  realization  of  Pakistan.'^  On  July  29,  how- 

f  ever,  the  Moslem  League  council  of  action  with- 
,  drew  its  acceptance  of  the  British  proposals.  Two 
^  resolutions  were  announced,  both  couched  in  bitter 
I  terms.  Not  only  did  the  League  revoke  its  former 
decision,  but  it  accused  the  Congress  party  and 
Britain  of  collaborating  in  a  breach  of  faith.  The 
I  President  of  the  League,  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah, 
made  it  clear  in  later  speeches  that  conditions  for 
:  satisfactory  working  of  the  constitution-making 

machinery  did  not  exist.  The  League,  he  said, 

10.  There  are  over  560  Indian  Princes,  ruling  more  than  a 
fourth  of  India's  area  and  a  population  of  100,000,000. 
i  II.  For  fuller  statement  of  Gandhi's  position,  see  editorial  in 
:  his  newspaper,  T/te  Harijan,  July  14,  after  the  Congress  accepted 

the  long-term  plans  (reprinted  by  Government  of  India  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  Washington,  I).C.,  July  16,  1946). 

12.  See  Government  of  India  Information  Services  (Washing- 
I  ton,  I).(^),  release,  June  7,  1946. 


would  now  resort  to  direct  action  which  it  had 
never  done  before.  Jinnah  disavows  any  threat  of 
civil  war,  but  the  League  has  taken  up  the  position 
that  it  must  fight  for  its  goal  by  all  means  avail¬ 
able.*^ 

Making  a  Constitution.  Indian  reaction  to  the 
British  White  Paper  undoubtedly  will  undergo  still 
more  changes  before  the  final  constitution  is  writ¬ 
ten.  Just  as  initial  sanction  of  the  long-term  plans 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  Moslem  League’s 
reversal  of  its  decision,  other  reservations  have  been 
made  about  actual  machinery  of  the  future  consti¬ 
tutional  convention.  The  Congress  party  hopes  that 
the  Constituent  body  itself  will  become  fully  in¬ 
dependent;  the  League,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
calls  for  two  separate  assemblies  to  frame  the  fu¬ 
ture  constitutions.  The  original  suggestions  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  with  regard  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  can  be  noted  only  briefly.  Although  they 
are  complicated,  two  devices  proposed  for  the  work 
of  the  Assembly  are  important  because  again  they 
attempt  to  provide  minority  safeguards. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  all  minorities,  includ¬ 
ing  tribal  groups.  The  White  Paper  urges  that  a 
commission  be  established  by  the  Assembly  to 
frame  a  Charter  of  Rights,  to  be  included  in  the 
new  Union,  regional,  and  provincial  constitutions 
where  it  is  deemed  advisable.  In  the  second  place, 
the  White  Paper  outlines  provisions  to  help  frame 
regional  and  provincial  constitutions,  largely  so  as 
to  give  due  weight  to  Moslem  demands.  The  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  is  to  be  convened  after  elections 
by  provincial  legislatures,  and  to  sit  as  a  single 
body  to  write  the  constitution  of  the  federation. 
Originally  the  meeting  was  scheduled  for  August. 
The  total  number  of  seats  proposed  for  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  is  385.  Indian  states  are  to  have 
93  representatives;  210  will  be  “general”  (largely 
Hindu) ;  78  for  Moslems;  and  4  for  Sikhs.*'* 

The  Assembly,  however,  will  divide  into  three 
groups.  A,  B  and  C,  to  discuss  constitutions  for  the 
provinces  or  blocs  of  states  provided  by  the  White 
Paper.*’  The  three  sections  that  are  proposed  relate 
fairly  closely  to  the  divisions  desired  by  Pakistan 
adherents,  although  a  unified  Moslem  group,  how¬ 
ever  geographically  split,  is  not  reflected  by  this 
arrangement.  No  solid  Hindu  or  Moslem  represen¬ 
tation  in  respective  sections  is  anticipated;  and 
many  problems  will  arise  once  delegates  have  met 

13.  For  report  of  the  Moslem  League’s  action  and  Jinnah's 
attitude,  sec  New  York.  Times,  July  30,  August  i,  1946. 

14.  Sikhs  number  about  4.5  million;  they  live  mainly  in  the 
Punjab,  near  the  Moslem  areas. 

15.  For  a  discussion  of  the  complications  which  may  arise  due 
to  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  parties  in  these  sections, 
see  The  Economist  (London),  May  25,  1946,  pp.  828-29. 
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and  begun  their  deliberations.  These  groups  may 
well  determine  the  number  and  limits  of  the  re¬ 
gional  governments,  although  the  White  Paper  is 
not  hard  and  fast  about  this.  The  White  Paper 
leaves  it  to  the  option  of  each  province  about  re¬ 
maining  within  any  given  group  after  the  new 
constitution  comes  into  force. 

It  is  apparent  from  examination  below  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  realities  in  India,  that  constitu¬ 
tion-making  may  indeed  prove  an  interminable 
process  if  all  disputes  are  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  for  discussion.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  the  workability  of  this  very  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery,  like  the  adequacy  of  Britain’s  broader  gov¬ 
ernment  scheme  itself,  will  depend  on  the  states¬ 
manship  of  India’s  leaders  and  on  actual  conditions 
in  India.  Both  India’s  problems  and  its  leadership 
have  been  affected  by  the  long  and  often  bitter 
struggle  with  British  officials.  Thus  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  full  offer  must  be  viewed  against  the 
background  of  India’s  past  record  and  its  present- 
day  prospects.  The  heritage  of  empire  will  remain 
to  plague,  or  aid,  both  Indians  and  Britishers  as 
they  sever  their  political  affiliations. 

HERITAGE  OF  EMPIRE 

It  has  been  said  that  if  India  were  a  country  and 
not  a  subcontinent,  if  its  population  ran  merely  to 
millions  instead  of  hundreds  of  millions,  if  it  were 
a  homogeneous  whole  and  not  widely  split  by  cul¬ 
ture,  religion  and  economic  interest,  then  it 
would  have  been  relatively  easy  for  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  Indian  leaders  to  agree  about  the 
future  state.  Claims  and  counterclaims,  however, 
have  marred  British-Indian  affairs  in  the  past,  and 
the  underlying  realities  from  which  these  opposing 
accusations  arise  will  continue  to  hamper  the  new 
nation’s  ability  to  master  the  tasks  ahead.  By  briefly 
analyzing  the  long-standing  arguments  about  im¬ 
perial  control  it  is  possible  to  indicate — without 
attempts  at  detailed  history — the  principal  forces 
that  are  affecting  the  present  negotiations,  and  the 
traces  of  British  rule,  or  misrule,  that  will  remain. 

CLAIMS  AND  COUNTERCLAI.MS 

Indian  history  long  antedates  British  control,  and 
much  of  India’s  determination  to  reaffirm  its  unity 
and  independence  can  be  traced  to  the  ancient 
past.  Some  students  believe  that,  with  freedom  of 
action,  India  may  again  tap  those  historic  sources 
of  energy,  tolerance  and  unity  which  have  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  in  the  past  characterized  political  and 
cultural  life  over  the  vast  subcontinent.  Many  in¬ 
ternal  divisions  in  India,  particularly  with  respect 
to  religious  differences,  may  be  dissipated  when 
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Indians  confront  their  mutual  economic  and  polit-  I 
ical  problems  alone,  and  in  an  atmosphere  where  I 
the  imperial  ruler  can  no  longer  intensify  such 
cleavages.  Nonetheless,  almost  from  185H,  when 
Britain  assumed  full  political  control  of  India,  one 
of  the  principal  charges  Indians  have  brought  t 
against  the  British  is  that  the  latter  sought  to  gov¬ 
ern  on  the  basis  of  the  old  maxim — divide  and  rule.  ^ 
Yet  the  sharp  contemporary  Hindu-Moslem  po¬ 
litical  rivalry — as  distinguished  from  religious  dif- 
ferences — is  of  recent  origin.  The  question  will  al¬ 
ways  be  asked  whether  Britain  fostered  this  political 
schism,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  aided  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  once  the  schism  developed. 
Voting  procedures  in  Indian  political  life  today  are 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  religious,  group  or  occu-  ' 
pational  classifications,  and  this  has  exacerbated  dif-  I 
ferences.  Divide  and  rule  allegations  can  perhaps 
be  made  on  sounder  grounds  when  Indian  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  are  considered,  for  they  have  often 
stood  apart  from  groups  defying  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  Cleavages  between  Indian  economic 
groups  are  also  evident;  and  as  Indians  have  taken 
a  more  prominent  part  in  business  and  financial 
life,  some  of  them  have  become  attached  to  the 
status  quo  prevailing  under  British  authority.  Other  | 
outstanding  businessmen  and  industrialists,  how-  f 
ever,  have  actively  supported  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment.  Not  only  do  Indians  believe  that  Britain 
sought  to  create  vested  interests  bound  up  with  its 
rule,  but  also  that  colonial  officials  have  exercised 
their  power  with  a  strong  sense  of  racialism.'*^ 

Other  Indian  criticisms  of  British  rule  range  from 
serious  charges  having  to  do  with  economic  ex-  7 
ploitation  of  the  human  and  natural  wealth  of  the 
Indian  peoples  and  lands  to  minor  irritations  which 
any  colonial  group  must  suffer.  Future  historians  | 
may  reach  the  conclusion  that  British  rule  in  India,  [ 
at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  J 
led  directly  to  the  great  poverty  the  Indian  peasant  I 
has  endured.  The  system  of  landlordism,  which  ^ 
arose  at  that  time,  was  imposed  on  a  rural  popula-  ^ 
tion  where  certain  communal  responsibilities  were 
in  vogue.  The  older  farming  methods  were  upset  ( 
by  the  introduction  of  rents  and  private  property  | 
holdings,  which  soon  resulted  in  extensive  rural  in-  I 
debtedness.  Indians  today  charge  Britain  with  hav-  | 
ing  failed  to  promote  Indian  industry  and  for  P 
having  disrupted  such  manufacture  as  once  existed. 
They  also  believe  Britain  has  wilfully  neglected 
education  and  health  in  India.  Out  of  all  these  | 
charges  great  antipathy  has  developed  for  over  a  | 

ifi.  For  a  survey  of  Indian  history  and  culture,  and  the  Con-  | 
fjress  President's  view  on  the  effects  of  Ilritish  domination,  | 
s-e  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India  (New  York,  John  I 
Day,  1946).  I 
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century  against  a  foreign  administration  and  its 
olficialdom. 

This  anti-British  feeling  and  the  drain  on  the 
economic  resources  of  India  will  bear  directly  on 
the  constitution-making  period  now  opening.  Yet 
since  Britain  has  proposed  complete  independence, 
some  Indian  leaders  express  their  gratitude  that 
the  Labor  government,  by  its  decision,  has  avoided 
the  necessity  of  war  between  India  and  Britain. 
If  this  sentiment  persists,  future  relations  between 
the  two  governments  may  not  prove  as  embittered 
as  might  have  been  expected  had  the  Indians  been 
forced  to  gain  freedom  through  open  revolt.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  Indians  heed  the  warning 
of  the  Cabinet  Mission  about  the  dangers  of  civil 
war  if  agreement  is  not  reached  on  the  basis  of  the 
White  Paper.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  pro¬ 
tracted  efforts  to  write  a  constitution  may  end  with 
the  chief  political  parties  playing  for  last-ditch  sup¬ 
port  from  the  withdrawing  power.  No  other  out¬ 
come  could  place  Britain  in  a  more  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  or  militate  to  a  greater  extent  against  the 
internal  peace  of  India. 

Britain’s  claims  about  advantages  its  regime  has 
brought  to  India  may  appear  trifling  in  view  of  the 
profit  and  prestige  which  it  has  reaped  from  the 
empire.  Yet  its  claims  also  bear  directly  on  the  In¬ 
dian  government’s  future  course.  The  Cabinet  Mis¬ 
sion’s  final  rejection  of  Pakistan  tends  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  divide  and  rule  argument — albeit 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  Elaborate  provisions  which 
Britain  now  insists  on  for  autonomy  of  provinces 
and  regions  bespeak  a  complex  culture  where,  in 
fact,  many  varied  elements  do  exist.  Cleavages 
throughout  the  society  with  which  British  officials 
have  long  dealt  will  remain  to  trouble  India  in 
the  future.  The  British  contend,  moreover,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  their  power,  India  would  have  dis¬ 
integrated  or  suffered  the  trials  experienced  by 
China  following  its  first  contact  with  Western  im¬ 
perialism.  This  major  claim  of  having  brought  sub¬ 
stantial  unity  to  the  subcontinent  is  supported  by 
reference  to  other  benefits  of  British  rule:  central 
administration,  except  for  the  princely  states,  al¬ 
though  these  also  have  been  organized  in  a  consul¬ 
tative  council;  a  common  law;  a  modern  army,  in¬ 
creased  during  the  war  over  two  million  strong;*^ 
a  vast  railway  and  canal  system  that  has  aided 
greatly  in  coordinating  transport;  irrigation  facil¬ 
ities;  and  industrial  projects.  All  these  develop¬ 
ments,  in  the  British  view,  have  helped  India  to 
become  a  modern  state. 

Indians,  for  their  part,  deny  that  these  British 

17.  The  enlargement  of  the  army,  drawing  on  all  classes,  has 
hud  a  profound  effect  on  the  idea  of  national  unity  in  India. 
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efforts  have  been  sufficient  or  that  they  could  have 
been  brought  about  only  by  an  outside  power. 
Today,  as  the  Indian-British  debate  draws  to  a 
close,  the  limited  unification  achieved  in  India  will 
be  sorely  tested.  Still  greater  unity  is  needed,  more 
perhaps  than  any  alien  power  could  ever  have 
imposed.  Additional  transport,  better  education  and 
health  projects,  population  and  agricultural  re¬ 
forms,  and  intensive  industrialization  must  follow. 
Much  the  same  conclusion  arises  whether  Indian 
or  British  claims  are  examined.  India’s  problems 
are  overwhelming,  whatever  the  imperial  power 
did  or  did  not  do. 

SELF-RULE  TO  DATE 

Since  India  must  now  take  up  where  British  and 
Indians  together  leave  off,  it  is  important  to  judge 
the  experience  the  latter  bring  to  their  new  tasks. 
Most  Indians  would  deny  that  they  have  had  a 
large  degree  of  self-rule  within  recent  years.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  moreover,  that  Indian  ofiicials, 
especially  in  higher  Indian  Civil  Service  posts,  are 
mistrusted  and  held  in  uttter  contempt  by  most 
pro-nationalist  elements.*®  The  salient  fact  that  the 
nation  was  taken  into  World  War  II  over  wide¬ 
spread  Indian  protest  shows  that  in  a  crisis  supreme 
authority  has  resided  with  the  Viceroy  or  Governor 
General,  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  the  London  Cabinet.  Although  crisis  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  the  norm,  the  Viceroy  has  main¬ 
tained  virtual  veto  power  over  any  act  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Legislature  in  India.  On  many  occasions  he 
has  certified  measures  defeated  by  the  legislature, 
giving  them  the  force  of  law  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  necessary  for  the  peace  of  India.  Midway 
between  the  Viceroy  and  Central  Legislature  stands 
the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council;  it  is  not,  however, 
responsible  to  the  electorate.*^ 

British  India,  which  is  divided  into  ii  provinces, 
has  attained  a  great  degree  of  autonomy  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial  level.  Britain  appoints  governors  with  wide 
discretionary  powers  for  each  province.  But  self- 
government  existed  in  these  provinces  from  1937 
until  the  latter  part  of  1939.  At  that  time  the  popu¬ 
lar  ministries  resigned  when  Britain  declared  India 
at  war.  After  the  elections  of  1945-46,  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  again  came  into  force.  Men  and  women 

18.  Within  the  last  two  decades  Britain  has  withdrawn  officials 
of  its  services  from  India  in  large  numbers,  until  at  present 
there  are  less  than  too,ooo  Britishers  in  the  Indian  Army,  gov¬ 
ernment,  business  and  the  professions.  At  the  top  official  level 
there  remain  less  than  600  Britishers  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
anti  many  fewer  proportionately  at  lower  levels,  although  in 
almost  every  case  in  key  positions. 

19.  Sec  “Growth  of  Self-Government  in  India,"  p.  156;  and 
Sir  Reginald  Coupland,  India  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1945). 
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voted  in  all  provinces,  but  according  to  such  groups 
as  non-Moslems,  Moslems,  Sikhs,  Europeans  or 
occupational  classifications.*"  In  practice,  however, 
only  a  limited  per  cent  of  the  total  population  enjoy 
the  suffrage.  In  the  Indian  Princes’  states  no  pop¬ 
ular  governments  exist.  Their  regimes  are  largely 
autocratic,  although  a  few  have  developed  modern 
industry,  education  and  public  services.  In  theory, 
the  Indian  Princes’  states  have  not  been  under 
supervision  of  the  Viceroy  except  in  foreign  affairs, 
but  British  authority  has  often  been  extended  to 
any  administrative  matter  where  it  was  deemed 
necessary. 

For  all  the  training  gained  by  Indians  acting  on 
their  own  within  the  framework  of  the  Central  ad¬ 
ministration  or  autonomous  provincial  govern¬ 
ments,  every  fragment  of  that  experience  will  be 
needed  hereafter.  As  stated  above,  there  is  some 
hope  that  exaggerated  differences  among  Indians 
themselves  may  disappear  once  British  officialdom 
has  retired  completely.  Whether  or  not  the  Moslem- 
Hindu  rift  over  Pakistan  can  be  closed,  intense  po¬ 
litical  rivalry  will  continue  in  India.  This  clash 
is  more  important  than  religious  conflicts.  It  stems 
mainly  from  the  different  economic  status  of  the 
two  groups.  Originally  the  Moslems  shunned  West¬ 
ern  education  and  took  a  lesser  part  in  business  life 
than  the  Hindu  population.  They  have  consequent¬ 
ly  fallen  behind  in  the  competitive  economic  strug¬ 
gle.  But  back  of  the  Pakistan  issue  is  the  wide 
religious  gulf  between  Hinduism  and  Moham¬ 
medanism.  The  latter  is  the  simpler,  more  austere 
faith,  and  its  adherents  are  zealous;  slight  provoca¬ 
tions  produce  violent  riots  among  the  two  groups. 
The  Hindu’s  religion  touches  all  phases  of  his  life, 
dictating  his  role  in  society  by  caste,  occupation, 
and  all  other  daily  habits.  The  two  are  almost 
diametrically  opposed  civilizations,  and  if  India  is 
eventually  to  become  a  democratic  state  in  the  social 
sense,  then  very  great  cultural  changes  must  occur. 
Perhaps  Gandhi’s  greatest  contribution  to  Indian 
life  will  be  measured  in  these  terms,  for  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  reduce  internal  Hindu  cleavages,  and 
those  between  the  communal  groups  as  well. 

Moslem  and  Hindu  political  views  are  expressed 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  Congress  party 
dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  having 
been  founded  in  1885.  Although  a  minority  of 
Moslems  have  always  been  included,  it  more  cor¬ 
rectly  represents  non-Moslem  India.  At  first,  Con¬ 
gress  gave  its  favor  to  British  rule  but,  after  World 
War  I,  became  increasingly  nationalist  in  outlook, 

20.  This  has  tended  toward  overrepresentation  of  minority 
groups.  Since  the  coming  constituent  assembly  must  be  elected 
by  the  same  prtKcss,  there  have  been  some  objections  to  this 
|iart  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  constitution-making  machinery. 


and  under  Gandhi’s  leadership  the  organization 
was  extended  on  a  mass  basis  and  took  on  a  revo-  r 
lutionary  character.  With  minor  exceptions  it  has 
since  sought  the  objective  of  complete  and  imme¬ 
diate  independence  for  a  united  India.  The  Mos¬ 
lem  League,  established  in  1906,  did  not  assume  f 
great  importance  politically  until  the  inter-war 
period.  The  League  has  championed  Moslem  in¬ 
terests,  and  only  recently  has  begun  its  drive  for 
Pakistan.  During  the  thirties  many  groups  were 
established  to  represent  the  Sikhs,  Untouchables 
and  others.  By  1930  the  Congress  party  undertook 
its  campaign  in  earnest  to  convince  not  only  Britain 
but  all  of  India  that  it  was  the  sole  representative  ^ 
nationalist  political  organization.  After  1935  it  de¬ 
veloped  more  exclusive  tactics,  insisting,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  provinces  where  it  gained  majority  con-  • 
trol  of  governments  that  it  would  not  act  with 
other  parties  in  administration  or  in  provincial  leg-  ■ 
islatures.  Such  Congress  ministries,  however,  in¬ 
cluded  Moslems  and  Untouchables.^’ 

The  world  at  large  has  heard  most  about  India 
when  Congress  party  members  have  resisted  British  I 
authority,  when  they  have  been  jailed,  or  when  j 
Gandhi  has  conducted  fasts  or  civil  disobedience  I 
campaigns.  But  the  picture  of  political  strife  in 
India,  which  has  filtered  abroad  during  the  past 
few  decades,  only  partially  reflected  the  complicated  ' 
scene  at  home.  The  world  will  yet  hear  more  of 
the  intransigent  character  of  both  Congress  and  the 
League.  For  as  Britain  departs,  these  factions  enter 
on  their  most  crucial  period  of  political  battle.  It 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  overemphasize  the  political  i 
difficulties  that  will  face  India  in  the  future.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  once  British  colonial  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  gone  a  new  political  atmosphere 
will  emerge.  In  1937  and  after,  there  arose  a  new 
dynamism  in  India  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  more  popular  provincial  governments  under  the  I 
Autonomy  Act  of  1935.  There  is  already  much  S 
evidence  of  outstanding  talent  for  leadership  in  I 
India,  not  only  in  political  life,  but  in  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  scientific  realms. 

India’s  economic  puzzles  ' 

The  Land  and  Its  Peoples.  Many  of  the  political  ^ 
complications  just  described  are  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire’s  heritage;  some  of  them  are  variations  on  the 
infinitely  complex  Indian  culture.  More  than  gov- 

21.  Population  fi>,'urcs  from  tlic  1941  census  for  the  principal 
communities  in  India  follow:  Hindus,  other  than  scheduled  I 

castes,  206,117,000  (53%);  Scheduled  Castes,  48,813,000  f 

(12.5%);  Moslems,  94,390,000  (24.3%);  Sikhs,  5,691,000 
(t-5%);  Christians,  6,317,000  (1.6%);  others,  27,670,000  I 

(7-r%).  Total  British  India,  293,599,000;  States,  93,189,000:  | 

All-India  total  (including;  the  six  chief  Oimmissioners’  Prov-  | 

inces),  388,998,000.  | 
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ernment  plans  are  necessary  for  their  solution. 
Grave  economic  issues  also  persist  in  India,  and 
while  industrial  and  agricultural  reforms  may  al¬ 
leviate  many  political  and  cultural  ills,  the  new 
government  structure  will  be  affected  particularly 
by  prospects  for  economic  and  social  progress.  In¬ 
dian  statesmen  and  businessmen  must  tackle  agri¬ 
cultural  reforms,  attempt  to  rid  millions  of  disease, 
expand  industry,  and  so  improve  health  and  ma¬ 
terial  standards  that  the  nation  may  adequately 
care  for  its  400,000,000.  These  simply  stated  tasks 
are  gigantic,  yet  they  will  prove  easier  for  Indian 
leaders  of  the  future  than  for  British  officials  of  the 
past.  For  determination  to  solve  them,  unhampered 
by  defeatism  engendered  under  colonial  rule,  will 
doubtless  assert  itself.  Set  down  in  barest  detail, 
however,  India’s  economic  problems  cause  much 
misgiving  about  the  adequacy  of  the  British  Cab¬ 
inet  Mission’s  chart  for  India’s  government. 

As  noted  above,  some  major  economic  issues  can¬ 
not  be  dealt  with  on  a  national  scale  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  Indian  Union.  The  present  famine  peril  is 
a  case  in  point.  Hunger,  the  everpresent  lack  of 
food,  is  perhaps  India’s  greatest  woe.  Even  the 
British  “caretaker”  government,  still  in  central  ad¬ 
ministrative  control,  may  be  powerless  to  prevent 
widespread  famine  suffering  this  year,  as  both  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Indian  authorities  have  often  proved  unable 
to  do  in  the  past.  If  sufficient  food  is  not  sent  to 
India  soon,  tens  of  millions  may  perish  according  to 
almost  every  estimate.^^  The  current  famine,  which 
may  cause  havoc  greater  than  that  of  the  Bengal 
crisis  in  1943,  results  mainly  from  drought  which 
began  in  the  summer  of  1945.  Back  of  India’s  dis¬ 
astrous  weather  conditions  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
depressed  millions  must  eke  out  an  existence  amid 
backward  agricultural  methods  and  on  land  over¬ 
ridden  with  a  rent  system  which  leads  to  impover¬ 
ishment.  Land  and  people  are  both  vast,  for  India’s 
area  is  about  half  that  of  the  United  States  and 
its  400,000,000  population  equals  that  of  all  Europe 
excluding  Russia.  But  feudal-type  farming  of  a  few 
acres  prevails,  and  this  over  only  about  half  the 
total  region.  The  remainder  is  divided  about  equal¬ 
ly  into  forest  and  wastelands.  Some  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  if  the  most  scientific  agriculture 
were  imposed  today  on  India,  within  ten  years 
ppulation  growth  alone  would  have  virtually 
wiped  out  all  inroads  that  might  have  been  made 
temporarily  on  the  hunger  problem.^^ 

22.  See  statement  by  the  Indian  representative  to  the  Food 
and  A);ricultural  Organization  (Government  of  India,  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  release.  May  23,  1946);  and 
report  on  American  Mission  in  India,  New  Yor>(^  Times,  July 

19.  I94f>. 

23.  See  John  Fischer,  “Imlia’s  Insoluble  Hunger,"  Harpers, 
April  1945,  pp.  438-45. 


India’s  plight  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  over¬ 
crowding,  although  average  population  per  square 
mile  is  about  250  persons,  in  comparison  to  about 
45  per  square  mile  in  the  United  States.  Congestion 
is  partially  to  blame  for  food  crises,  since  settle¬ 
ment  is  denser  along  the  coasts  and  in  river  basins, 
where  numbers  in  some  cases  rise  to  nearly  1,000 
per  square  mile.  Only  in  a  few  other  countries,  like 
Japan  and  Java,  does  population  density  compare 
to  that  of  India.  In  some  industrial  areas  in  Western 
countries,  of  course,  equal  density  also  exists.  Un¬ 
der  India’s  conditions,  however,  poverty  and  disease 
result;  and  tuberculosis,  cholera  and  fevers  go  un¬ 
checked  where  malnutrition  and  undernourishment 
prevail.  Again,  bare  details  tell  the  story.  The  in¬ 
fant  mortality  rate  is  over  160  deaths  per  1,000 
births  (it  is  about  45  in  the  United  States) ;  and  if  a 
child  lives  beyond  one  year,  he  may  then  expect  to 
become  only  about  30  years  of  age.  Birth  and  death 
rates  per  1,000  are  both  about  twice  those  in  the 
United  States,  yet  India’s  population  increased  at 
a  rate  of  50,000,000  during  the  last  decade.^"* 

Few,  if  any,  experts  have  complete  answers  to 
the  baffling  questions  raised  by  these  facts,  although, 
again,  there  are  some  straws  in  the  wind  which 
indicate  that  India’s  population  problem  can  be 
met.  Indians  themselves  are  anxious  to  tackle  it, 
and  to  begin  their  country’s  broader  economic  re¬ 
construction  wholly  on  their  own.  Yet  when  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations  are  ranged  alongside  the  in¬ 
tense  political  rivalries  in  India,  the  pattern  of 
government  Britain  has  suggested  appears  inade¬ 
quate  to  cope  with  the  staggering  difficulties  ahead. 
Add  to  the  economic  problems  the  varied  cultures 
which  coexist  in  India,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
solutions  known  to  the  Western  world  are  applica¬ 
ble.  Where  food  habits  and  population  growth 
are  both  so  intimately  bound  up  with  religious  at¬ 
titudes,  neither  wholesale  dietary  change  nor  birth 
control  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  But  Gandhi’s  health 
projects  and  the  widespread  work  of  the  Rama- 
krishna  Mission  in  social  service  show  what  may 
be  done.  Diet  and  population  growth  may  change 
also  as  a  consequence  of  state-supported  medical 
centers  or  as  a  result  of  extensive  industrialization. 
But  at  present  most  authorities  doubt  that  popula¬ 
tion  curves  will  drop  after  industrialization,  as  has 
been  the  usual  trend  in  the  West. 

Industrial  Prospects.  Industry  plays  a  significant 
part  in  Indian  life,  but  must  be  expanded  far  be¬ 
yond  its  present  limits  if  it  is  to  give  effective  aid 
in  solving  India’s  economic  puzzles.  Only  by  draw¬ 
ing  greater  manpower  into  plants  and  factories  can 

24.  Sec  S.  Chandrasekhar,  India's  Population  (New  York,  John 
Day,  1946). 
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India  raise  its  general  standard  of  living.  At  pres¬ 
ent  only  a  few  per  cent  of  its  workers  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  industry,  although  if  the  term  is  used 
broadly  to  include  hand  manufactures,  something 
like  10  per  cent  of  the  population  is  so  engaged. 
The  country  is  endowed  with  sufficient  manpower 
to  sustain  large-scale  industry,  and  its  raw  materials 
are  plentiful,  if  not  enormous.  There  is  great  de¬ 
ficiency  of  oil,  although  petroleum  is  found  close 
by  in  Burma,  the  Netherland  Indies  and  Iran.  Es¬ 
sential  nonferrous  metals  are  also  lacking,  but  tin, 
zinc  and  lead  are  likewise  within  easy  reach  out¬ 
side.  Water  power,  potentially  very  great,  is  not 
developed  extensively,  but  several  schemes  are  in 
an  advanced  planning  stage.  Maximum  Indian  in¬ 
dustrialization,  even  on  a  basis  of  traditional  min¬ 
eral  requirements,  has  nowhere  been  sighted.  Some 
authorities  doubt  that  India  could  ever  sustain  in¬ 
dustrial  production  of  the  contemporary  type  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  Europe  or  America,  but  with  the 
advancement  of  a  synthetic  chemical  industry  the 
outlook  would  improve.^^ 

Prompted  by  necessities  of  war,  both  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  manufacturing  has  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly.^*^  India  remains,  of  course,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  ranking  among  the  first  nations 
in  production  of  tobacco,  sugar  products,  tea,  wheat, 
rice  and  other  food  crops.  Cotton,  jute,  iron  and 
steel  form  India’s  chief  processed  commodities.  Cot¬ 
ton  mills,  first  established  in  India  before  1900, 
now  supply  most  of  its  own  needs.  Before  1914 
these  had  been  met  by  imports  from  Britain.  Aided 
by  tariffs  and  at  a  severe  loss  to  British  cotton  mills, 
India’s  textiles  have  been  developed  with  much 
Indian  capital.  The  use  of  jute  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  war;  now  this  industry  also  has 
some  Indian  capital  invested  in  it.  Iron  and  steel 
production,  financed  wholly  by  Indian  investors 
and  already  able  to  compete  in  world  markets,  re¬ 
flects  India’s  industrial  adaptability  and  its  desire 
to  forge  ahead  at  a  fast  pace  in  this  field.  The  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  best  known  abroad.  Its 
plants  have  become  the  largest  steel  works  through¬ 
out  the  British  empire,  and  Tata  owners  are  plan¬ 
ning  extensive  additional  works.^^ 

India  has  emerged  from  the  war  as  an  important 
center  of  industrialization,  and  much  planning  is 
underway  that  gives  an  idea  of  future  prospects. 
These  plans  in  turn  serve  as  a  means  of  appraising 

25.  See  W.  A.  Janssen,  “India’s  Mineral  Resources,"  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  July  21,  1945,  pp.  18  ff. 

26.  Some  Indian  leaders  claim  that  industry  was,  in  fact,  held 
back  during  the  war,  except  for  munitions  production.  Sec 
Nehru,  Discovery  of  India,  cited,  pp.  415-21,  514. 

27.  See  “The  House  of  Tata,”  Fortune,  January  1944,  pp. 
lOI  ff. 


the  political  schemes  now  before  the  country.  The 
Congress  party  sponsored  a  National  Planning 
Committee,  formed  in  1938,  which  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensive  study.  Broadly  representative  of  India’s  po- 
liiical,  business,  scientific  and  technical  leadership, 
the  committee’s  work  was  halted  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  In  January  1944,  a  group  of  eight 
prominent  Indian  businessmen  developed  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Bombay  Plan.’*^  As  the 
most  ambitious  project  now  being  considered  in 
India,  it  takes  its  place  along  with  provincial  and 
Central  Government  programs.  The  Bombay  Plan, 
in  brief,  calls  for  doubling  the  per  capita  income 
of  India  in  15  years,  allowing  meanwhile  for  popu¬ 
lation  increases.  Bombay  industrialists  would  ex¬ 
pand  industrial  production  vastly,  greatly  increase 
agriculture,  and  extend  communications,  education, 
health  and  housing  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $30  bil¬ 
lion.  They  also  urge  a  change  in  proportion  of  in¬ 
come  derived  from  farm  and  factory  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  nearly  balanced  economy.  Attacking 
feudal  rent  practices,  the  second  part  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Plan,  published  in  January  1945,  calls  for  re¬ 
form  of  the  landlord  system,  profit  limitation  and 
minimum  wages.  Some  of  these  suggestions  are 
reflected  in  the  official  statement  on  industrial  pol¬ 
icy  Issued  by  the  Government  of  India  in  April 
1945.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  portion  of  that  an¬ 
nouncement,  however,  is  the  recommendation  for 
national  action  and  for  state  ownership  and  control 
in  some  industries.  The  Bombay  Plan  also  en¬ 
visages  nationalization  on  the  assumption  that  a 
strong  unitary  government  would  arise  after  the 
war.  Official  estimates  of  government  funds  to  be 
used  for  reconstruction  are  less  than  those  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  Bombay  scheme.  Previous  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  new  turn  in  Indian  government  affairs,  it  was 
proposed  that  something  like  $3  billion  might  be 
so  spent  in  the  first  five  years  after  the  war,  with 
two  other  five-year  plans  to  follow.  This  excludes 
private  or  provincial  capital  re.sources  that  may  be 
available.^^ 

However  important  exact  financial  requirements 
may  be  for  specific  projects,  India  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  investment  demands  of  large 
scale  reconstruction.  Some  of  the  $5-billion  sterling 
credits  on  account  in  London  may  be  drawn  on 
eventually.  But  inve.stment  of  huge  foreign  funds 
in  India  may  be  held  up — even  where  available  in 
quantity — becau.se  Indians  fear  that  outside  capital 
will  demand  more  control  in  enterprises  built  by 

28.  See  The  "Bombay  Plan"  for  India’s  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1944). 

29.  Sec  D.  A.  Kearns  Preston,  “India’s  Industrial  Policy,” 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  (Washington,  D.C.),  July  21,  i945> 
pp.  10  ff. 
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such  means  than  they  are  willing  to  grant  at  the 
moment.  Not  only  outside  capital  is  needed  in 
India.  Perhaps  foreign  technical  aid  and  heavy 
I  machinery  are  even  more  important  if  industrializa- 
i  tion  is  to  proceed  rapidly.  Both  these  demands  may 
be  met  internally,  for  the  war  proved  that  the  train- 
j  ing  of  skilled  workers  and  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  goods  can  be  successfully  accomplished  at 
1  home.  Numerous  Indian  engineering  students  are 
now  in  training  abroad,  but  foreign  technologists 
may  be  available  only  if  a  more  liberal  attitude  is 
taken  toward  investment  opportunities  in  India. 
The  supply  of  adequate  capital  goods  may  await 
more  normal  trade  and  production  conditions  in 
the  chief  foreign  manufacturing  centers,  especially 
the  United  States  and  Britain. 

j  When  India’s  industrial  prospects  are  viewed  in 
the  light  of  current  government  proposals,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  sufficient  planning  and  control 
authority  is  lacking  for  economic  reform  on  the 
necessary  scale.  Without  drastic  revision  of  political 
machinery  now  being  devised  for  India,  however, 
new  governments — both  the  federal  Union  and 

I  provinces — may  adopt  policies  which  will  lead 
India  less  along  traditional  economic  paths  and 
more  toward  socialized  enterprise.  There  is  much 
internal  evidence  in  the  Bombay  Plan  to  suggest 
that  this  course  may  be  followed.  Government  pol¬ 
icy  to  date  has  given  some  indication  that  nation¬ 
alization  of  certain  industries  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  chief  political  parties  have  also  proposed  a 
certain  measure  of  socialism  for  India,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  turned  to  economic  questions  at  all.  More 
particularly,  the  aims  espoused  by  Nehru  presage 
consideration  of  large-scale  socialization.  Perhaps 
^  only  a  rigorously  planned  economy  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  full  development  of  India’s  resources.  At  least 
the  pace  of  industrialization  will  depend  on  wheth- 
(  er  India  attempts  to  solve  its  economic  problems  by 
collective  methods  in  industry  and  agriculture,  rath¬ 
er  than  the  slower,  more  traditional  methods  of 
\  free  enterprise. 

INDIA  AND  WORLD  POLITICS 

I  India  is  destined  to  be  a  great  power  by  popula- 
I  tion  standards,  land  area,  material  resources,  poten¬ 
tial  productive  capacity  and  trade.'^’  But  obviously 
no  one  can  predict  at  what  date  it  will  reach  this 
stature.  Of  the  many  variable  factors  which  enter 
into  this  prophecy,  internal  political  and  economic 
I  issues  reviewed  in  this  Report  will  be  most  impor- 
I  tant  in  the  outcome.  When  full  self-government  be- 

j  30-  See  L.  B.  Sohn,  “Weighting  of  V^otes  in  an  International 
Assembly,”  American  Political  Science  Rei'iew,  December  1944, 
pp.  1192-1203. 


comes  effective,  India  will  step  onto  the  world  stage 
as  a  sovereign  state,  subject  at  once  to  new  risks  and 
new  responsibilities.  Then  its  external  relations  and 
future  foreign  trading  prospects,  not  only  with 
Britain  but  also  with  other  nations,  will  assume 
major  significance. 

Trade  abroad  is  already  sizeable  for  India,  al¬ 
though  relevant  figures  do  not  accurately  reflect 
its  importance.  But  before  the  war  India’s  exports 
amounted  to  about  3  per  cent  of  world  totals  and 
its  imports  equaled  about  2.5  per  cent.  This  trade 
volume  compares  favorably  with  all  countries  ex¬ 
cept  Britain,  the  United  States  and  prewar  Ger¬ 
many;  about  equals  that  of  prewar  Japan  and 
France;  and  is  above  that  of  the  USSR.^‘  The 
greatest  share  of  India’s  foreign  traffic  is  carried  on 
with  Britain,  although  during  World  War  II  the 
United  States’  portion  increased  rapidly.  Before  the 
war  34  per  cent  of  India’s  exports  went  to  Britain 
and  30  per  cent  of  its  imports  came  from  the  same 
source.  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  accounted 
for  18  and  26  per  cent,  respectively,  of  India’s  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports.  British-Indian  trade  has  fallen 
off  during  the  last  quarter-century,  to  be  replaced 
principally  by  trade  with  Japan  and  America.  The 
war  has  re-directed  some  of  this  trade,  and  further 
shifts  will  doubtless  occur;  but  some  authorities 
believe  that  India’s  absolute  trade  figures  may  fall 
if,  through  government  policy  or  by  raising  living 
standards,  Indians  at  home  consume  a  greater  share 
of  their  own  production.  Of  chief  interest  here  is 
the  impact  of  Britain’s  departure  on  its  remaining 
investments  in  India  as  well  as  on  mutual  trade  ties 
between  the  two  countries. 

Britain’s  stake  dwindles 

The  Indian  empire  has  always  been  richly  re¬ 
warding  to  Britain,  to  colonial  officials,  and  private 
British  traders  and  investors.  Britain’s  stake  has 
never  been  wholly  financial,  and  total  returns  from 
India  can  never  be  measured.  But  they  have  been 
Iwindling  in  recent  years  proportionately  as  British- 
Indian  trade  fell  off  and  capital  import  gave 
way  to  home  investment.  Yet  governmental  author¬ 
ity  has  enhanced  trading  opportunities  in  India 
for  British  nationals.  Tariff  regulations  between  the 
two  countries  have  been  more  advantageous  with 
retention  of  Britain’s  political  hold  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Continued  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  has  likewise  aided  British  bank¬ 
ing  firms,  investors,  insurance  and  shipping  com¬ 
panies.  India  has  also  been  included  from  the  out¬ 
set  in  the  sterling  area,  established  shortly  after 
Britain  abandoned  the  gold  standard  in  1941,  and 

31.  See  Foreign  Commerce  Year  Boo\,  1939. 
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has  remained  within  this  bloc  throughout  its  period 
of  more  stringent  operation  during  the  war.*^ 

Results  of  British  war  trade  with  India  under 
the  sterling  area  system  were  outlined  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  Report.  Because  of  Britain’s  heavy 
military  expenditures,  its  investments  in  India  have 
largely  been  liquidated.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
^200  to  £2^0  million  of  British  capital  now  re¬ 
mains  in  India.  Government  and  private  invest¬ 
ments  together  were  four  or  five  times  that  amount 
before  1939.  Estimates  vary  from  ;^48o  to  ;^i,ooo 
million. In  1930  nearly  15  per  cent  of  all  Britain’s 
foreign  investments  were  to  be  found  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  the  latter’s  portion  being  neg¬ 
ligible.  Because  of  the  recent  disinvestment  process, 
so  rapidly  speeded  up  by  the  war,  Britain  now 
owes  India  about  ;(^i,ooo  million,  or  nearly  $5  bil¬ 
lion.  As  Britain  leaves  India,  settlement  of  this  ac¬ 
count  must  also  take  place.  Final  negotiations,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  yet  begun.  London  will  hope  that 
its  liabilities  might  be  scaled  down,  an  analogy  to 
the  lend-lease  adjustments  made  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  the  obligations  to  India  represent,  in 
part  at  least,  a  war  debt  subject  to  partial  reduction. 

Whatever  agreement  is  reached,  Britain  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  protect  trading  prospects  by  urging  that 
the  funds  be  used  as  exclusively  as  possible  to  buy 
British  exports.  Britain’s  trading  future,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  export  expansion,  has  appeared  so  precari¬ 
ous  that  London  has  been  reluctant  to  make  any 
hurried  decisions  about  the  blocked  sterling  bal¬ 
ances.  The  Indian  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
urges  that  it  be  allowed  to  convert  these  funds  into 
other  currencies,  especially  United  States  dollars, 
which  it  could  use  to  inaugurate  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  by  buying  capital  goods  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  No  such  outcome  has  proved  feasible  up  to 
date.  Yet  the  British- American  loan  agreement  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  on  July  30,  1946,  and  signed 
by  the  President  two  days  later,  obliges  Britain  to 
fund  its  foreign  debt  incurred  during  the  war. 
Within  one  vear  after  the  53,750,000,000  line  of 
credit  is  available  from  the  United  States,  Britain 
is  also  bound  to  provide  for  conversion  of  some  of 
the  sterling  balances — including  those  owed  to 
India — and  to  agree  on  dates  for  freeing  the  re¬ 
mainder.^^ 

In  return  for  any  reduction  that  may  be  granted 

32.  See  “The  Sterling  Area,”  International  Reference  Service 
(Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.),  November  1945- 

33.  Indian  statistics  before  1935  usually  include  Burma  also, 
which  was  separated  from  India  under  the  Government  of  India 
Act  passed  that  year. 

34.  See  “After  Bretton  Woods,”  Planning  (London),  No.  225, 
September  15,  1946. 


in  Britain’s  debt  to  India,  the  latter  will  bargain  for 
more  extensive  conversion  of  its  funds  than  might 
otherwise  be  possible.  At  the  same  time,  India  will 
want  full  freedom  from  British  trade  regulations 
and  other  financial  interests  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  so  long.  India  may  even  threaten  to  expro¬ 
priate  the  remaining  British  investments.  This 
threat,  however,  cannot  be  used  beyond  a  certain 
point.  While  the  Congress  party  and  most  Indian 
businessmen  insist  that  key  industries  must  be 
under  control  of  the  new  government,  or  in  purely 
Indian  hands,  other  industrialists  do  not  anticipate 
expropriation  of  British-owned  mines  and  factories. 
For  whatever  domestic  economic  plans  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  new  regime,  expansion  of  India’s  ex¬ 
ternal  trade  with  Britain  and  other  countries  may 
entail  a  slow  approach  to  the  liquidation  of  British 
holdings.  Doubtless  both  London  and  New  Delhi 
will  attempt  to  gain  trade  advantages  from  the 
coming  settlement,  and  the  two  countries  will  con¬ 
clude  economic  agreements  which  will  not  involve 
drastic  reduction  of  the  Indian  credits.*’ 

IMPERIALISM  WANES 

Such  a  trade  and  financial  accord  will  represent 
a  change  in  British-Indian  affairs  as  significant  as 
the  removal  of  the  Viceroy  and  other  British  offi¬ 
cials.  For  with  Britain’s  exit  from  India  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  the  political  realm,  a  new  chapter 
in  relations  between  the  East  and  West  will  begin. 
Many  signs  indicated  that  this  date  was  near.  Brit¬ 
ain’s  weakness  as  a  great  power  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  fully  revealed  during  the  war,  and  In¬ 
dian  opinion,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
knew  that  power  relationships  in  the  Far  East 
had  been  altered.  Many  Indian  and  British  ob¬ 
servers  believe,  however,  that  Britain  will  continue 
to  exercise  an  important  role  in  India’s  defense,  at 
least  during  the  transitional  period  while  the  army 
undergoes  complete  Indianization.*^  It  is  yet  too  j 
early  to  assume  that  Britain  and  India  will  conclude 
a  close  military  alliance,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  will  reach  agreement  on  naval,  land  and  air 
bases  such  as  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
have  concluded  since  the  latter’s  independence  was 
proclaimed  on  July  4,  1946. 

But  because  of  British  ties  with  Ceylon,  Burma 
and  Malaya,  London  will  pre.serve  a  keen  interest 
in  the  regions  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Advancement 

35.  For  note  on  Incli.in  attitudes  toward  expropriation,  see 
Indian  Affairs  (London),  May  9,  1946. 

36.  The  problem  is  to  nationalize  the  officers  corps,  since  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  too  per  cent  Indian.  See  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  Information  Services,  Washington,  D.C.,  release, 
April  16,  1946;  and  K.  M.  Panikkar,  "The  Defence  of  India 
and  Indo-British  Obligations,"  International  Affairs  (London), 
January  1946,  pp.  85-90. 
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of  these  three  territories  toward  Dominion  rank 
will  cause  little  change  in  Britain’s  military  security 
in  Southeast  Asia,  despite  the  withdrawal  from 
India.^^  Henceforth  relations  between  Britain  and 
the  South  Pacific  Dominions  will,  if  anything,  be 
closer.  Although  Australia  and  New  Zealand  intend 
to  provide  their  mutual  defense  where  possible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Canberra  Pact  signed  in  January 
1944,  their  spokesmen  have  attempted  in  recent 
years  to  knit  the  Commonwealth  together  and  plan 
for  its  mutual  defense.  Of  all  the  great  powers, 
Britain  will  retain  the  most  contact  with  countries 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  the  South 
China  Seas.  At  either  end  of  this  long  ocean  pas¬ 
sage  there  is  other  evidence,  beyond  that  in  India, 
of  imperialism  on  the  wane. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  changes  occur  at  the  center 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  their  effects  will  be  felt  on 
the  periphery.^®  Parallels  may  be  drawn  between 
United  States  action  in  freeing  the  Philippines  and 
the  British  decision  on  India.  New  departures  to¬ 
ward  colonial  peoples  and  dependent  areas  may 
also  be  seen  in  London’s  current  attitude  toward 
the  Middle  East.  Although  no  resolution  of  the 
Palestine  controversy  is  forseeable  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  Britain  has  attempted  to  deal  less  ex¬ 
clusively  with  that  urgent  issue.  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Jewish-Arab  dispute  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  although  it  has  asked 
for  financial  and  military  aid  which  has  yet  to  be 
sanctioned  by  Washington.  By  terminating  the 
Iraq  mandate  in  . 1931  and  that  of  Transjordan  this 
year;  and  by  entering  negotiations  with  Egypt  to 
withdraw  troops  and  review  the  lo-year  treaty  of 
alliance  between  the  two  countries,  Britain  has 
demonstrated  a  change  in  policy  toward  the  Arab 
world  much  like  its  new  undertaking  in  India. 

These  changes  reflect  many  varied  British  con¬ 
siderations,  not  least  the  wish  to  develop  better 
trade  relations  with  these  countries  and  to  ward  off 
Russian  penetration  in  the  Moslem  world.  Only  the 
weak  state  of  Afghanistan  separates  Moslem  prov¬ 
inces  in  India  and  the  USSR.  Considering  Mos¬ 
cow’s  active  interest  in  Moslem,  affairs  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  British-Soviet  relations  may  be  al¬ 
tered  considerably  with  respect  to  near-by  Arab 
states  if  Russian  influence  is  increased  in  Moslem 

37.  See  “Future  of  South-F.ast  .\sia,”  Manchester  Guardian 
Weel(ly,  scries.  May  24,  1946,  fT. 

3H.  Sec  British  Security  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  1946),  pp.  114-40. 


India.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain  may  play  its 
cards  very  carefully  in  India,  even  at  this  final 
period  of  its  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  co-religionists  throughout  the  Mohammedan 
world. 

Inevitably  India  will  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
world  politics,  either  because  of  its  own  problems 
or  those  of  its  neighbors.  India’s  foreign  role  will 
be  contingent  on  decisions  taken  by  the  Big  Three 
in  establishing  the  postwar  peace  structure.  But  in 
addition  it  will  depend  on  domestic  developments, 
which  will  be  aided  or  hampered  accordingly  as 
outside  financial  and  technical  assistance  is  avail¬ 
able.  As  Britain  takes  its  leave.  New  Delhi  itself 
must  welcome  aid  where  needed.  India’s  future  is 
precarious  in  any  case;  but  unless  cooperation  at 
home  and  with  other  nations  supplants  imperial¬ 
ism,  the  new  nation  will  have  thrown  off  a  foreign 
yoke  only  to  inherit  chaos. 

If  the  complex  internal  situation  deteriorates  into 
violence,  many  nations  will  enter  the  Indian  scene. 
Barring  such  circumstances,  however,  India  could 
play  a  more  prominent  part  in  United  Nations  se¬ 
curity  arrangements  in  the  Far  East  than  perhaps 
any  other  state  in  that  area.  Indian  leaders  have  not 
yet  been  called  on  to  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
foreign  policy;  pro-nationalist  elements  have  of 
necessity  concentrated  on  the  internal  problem  of 
gaining  freedom  up  to  this  time.  But  spokesmen 
like  Gandhi  and  Nehru  have  always  espoused  an 
international  point  of  view  while  remaining  at  the 
forefront  of  the  national  revival. 

During  the  war  the  Congress  party  wavered  be¬ 
tween  the  dual  danger  of  courting  Japanese  inva¬ 
sion  by  passive  resistance  and  the  perpetuation  of 
British  rule.  When  the  latter  is  removed,  India  may 
well  take  up  its  ancient  role  as  a  dominant  nation 
in  the  Far  East.  It  will  seek  to  renew  old  friend¬ 
ships  with  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  will  hope 
also  to  cooperate  with  the  West.  India  must  adopt 
much  of  modern  Western  technology.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  bring  great  cultural  wealth  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Nehru  has  indicated  the  general  ap¬ 
proach  which  India  will  take  abroad  when  he  says: 
“Everyone  knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  world  lies  in  cooperation  and  inter¬ 
dependence  and  the  building  up  of  a  world  order 
of  free  nations.”^^ 

39.  See  New  Yor((  Times  Magazine,  M.irch  3,  1946. 
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Growth  of  Self-Government  in  India 


Hv  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  G.  S.  McClellan 

Full  British  political  control  in  India  began  after 
the  1857  Mutiny.  The  East  India  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  was  originally  chartered  in  1600,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  struggle  with  France  over  influence  in 
the  Far  East.  Having  won  colonial  supremacy  in 
India,  as  it  had  done  over  New  France  in  America, 
Britain  gained  more  and  more  state  interest  until 
the  trading  privileges  of  the  company  were  with¬ 
drawn  in  1833.  India  was  then  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Control  until  1858;  later  the  East  India 
Company  was  dissolved,  and  in  1877  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  assumed  the  title  of  Empress.  Shortly  after 
London  undertook  complete  rule  over  India,  the 
nationalist  movement  arose.  While  it  did  not  chal¬ 
lenge  British  authority  at  first,  moderate  reforms 
were  demanded  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Morley-Minto  Reforms,  1909.  After  1900  Brit¬ 
ain  faced  serious  political  unrest  in  India  and  vio¬ 
lent  outbreaks  were  met  by  repressive  measures. 
Parliament  attempted  to  win  over  modern  Indian 
leaders  by  the  Morley-Minto  reforms  of  1909.  More 
Indians  were  admitted  to  administrative  posts,  and 
one  Indian  was  included  in  the  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council.  Added  power  was  given  to  the  already 
existing  legislative  councils  in  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  and  provinces;  the  number  of  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  body  was  increased,  but  authority  of 
the  legislatures  was  wholly  advisory.  Although  the 
communal  voting  system  was  adopted  at  this  time, 
the  voting  privilege  was  highly  restricted. 

Go\'er\ment  of  India  Act,  1919.  India  fully  sup¬ 
ported  Britain  in  World  War  I.  Yet  unemployment 
followed  the  war  and  further  unrest  culminated  in 
the  “Amritsar  massacre”  of  1919,  when  British 
troops  fired  on  crowds  meeting  in  the  Punjab  and 
nearly  400  persons  were  killed.  Again  stern  meas¬ 
ures  were  employed,  although  Mr.  E.  S.  Montague, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had  announced 
in  1917  that  British  policy  looked  toward  tfie  in¬ 
creasing  association  of  Indians  in  administration 
and  the  gradual  development  of  self-government. 

The  India  Act  of  1919,  embodying  the  Montague- 
Chelmsford  reforms,  gave  Indians  more  voice  in 
both  the  central  and  provincial  governments.  This 
Act  largely  determined  the  form  of  the  central 
regime,  which  has  persisted  to  date.  The  Viceroy’s 
Council  was  reformed  to  include  three  Indians  and 
four  Britishers;  only  in  1942  were  further  changes 
made  to  substantially  increase  the  Indian  repre¬ 
sentation.  Under  the  1919  Act  the  former  Central 


Legislative  Council  became  a  two-house  chamber, 
and  its  composition  has  been  altered  but  little  since. 
The  Montague-Chelmsford  reforms  introduced  the 
system  of  “dyarchy”  for  the  provinces,  whereby 
education,  health  and  certain  other  departments 
were  transferred  to  Indian  ministers  responsible  to 
provincial  legislatures  whose  majority  of  members 
were  elected. 

1935  Constitution  and  World  War  II.  The  in¬ 
terwar  period  saw  the  climax  of  the  Indian  nation¬ 
alist  movement.  Under  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  the 
Congress  became  a  revolutionary  force,  attracting 
a  mass  following.  Unfettered  independence  was  de¬ 
manded,  and  not  until  the  decade  of  the  thirties 
did  the  Moslem-Hindu  rift  emerge  to  becloud  this 
issue.  Those  parts  of  the  1935  Constitution  which 
related  to  the  central  government  and  the  attempt 
to  federate  the  eleven  provinces  with  the  Princes’ 
states  proved  unsatisfactory  to  Indian  leaders.  Thus 
only  the  provincial  proposals  of  the  1935  Constitu¬ 
tion  came  into  effect  in  1937;  they  granted  a  very 
large  degree  of  provincial  autonomy.  In  the  pro¬ 
vincial  ministries  and  legislatures  Indian  political 
life  has  developed  rapidly,  despite  certain  setbacks. 
It  is  here  that  political  rivalries  have  sharpened, 
and  Indian  leaders  have  felt  frustration  in  dealing 
with  India’s  social  and  economic  problems  on  a 
country-wide  basis.  Overt  dissatisfaction  with  the 
progress  toward  complete  national  freedom  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  war.  In  those  provinces 
where  the  Congress  party  was  in  power  the  minis¬ 
tries  resigned  after  India  was  taken  into  the  war 
without  consultation.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
popular  government  has  been  reintroduced  in  the 
provinces. 

Before  World  War  II  British  officials  had  inter¬ 
preted  Indian  self-rule  to  mean  independence  with¬ 
in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Eventual  attain¬ 
ment  of  Dominion  status  was  promised  as  early 
as  1929  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Irwin  (now  Lord 
Halifax).  This  offer  was  reiterated  later  and  the 
Cripps  Mission  to  India  in  1942  tendered  self-gov¬ 
ernment  after  the  war,  but  no  exact  date  was  set. 
In  July  1945  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Leo¬ 
pold  S.  Amery,  made  it  quite  clear  that  India  was 
to  decide  its  own  destiny,  whether  as  a  free  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commonwealth  or  not.  It  remained  for 
the  Cabinet  Mission  of  1946,  which  proposed  lim¬ 
ited  federation  and  certain  minority  safeguards,  to 
convince  Indian  leaders  that  their  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  was  now  near  its  end. 
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